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THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF MONTCLAIR, 
NEW JERSEY 



R. L. LYMAN 
University of Chicago 



Montclair is a city of 28,000 people, fourteen miles from New 
York City, and near Newark, New Jersey. Its population consists 
of approximately 16,000 native white Americans, 4,000 negroes, 
and 8,000 foreign-born, most of whom are Italians. A first 
impression, that Montclair is a suburban city composed largely of 
families of wealth and refinement, is quickly supplanted by a realiza- 
tion of great extremes in social standing. The city is a cosmo- 
politan eastern community, presenting typical school problems. 

SCHOOL POPULATION 
An analysis of the school population shows 3,500 children in 
Grades I to VI inclusive; 1,129 m Grades VII, VIII, and IX, 
distributed as follows: seventh grade, 451; eighth grade, 318; 
ninth grade, 360; and 709 pupils in Grades X, XI, and XII. 
The heterogeneous population of the community is indicated by 
the enrolment in the largest junior high school: of the 518 pupils, 
47 per cent are of American families; 16 per cent of Italian families; 
19 per cent negroes, and all other nationalities 18 per cent. About 
10 per cent of the children in Grades I to IX inclusive throughout 
the city are negroes. This percentage rapidly decreases as the 
compulsory school age of fourteen years is passed, dropping to 
2 per cent in the senior high school. The educational goal of 
Montclair's school children is represented by the fact that 80 per 
cent of the junior high school pupils enter the senior high school; 
and from the latter about 60 per cent of the graduates attend 
higher institutions. 

SCHOOL COSTS 

The total school expenditure of Montclair for 1920, approximately 
$600,000, represents an increase of nearly 50 per cent since 1914. 
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In these years the school tax-rate was raised from 34 to 72 mills. 
In 1920, the cost per child in all the schools was $100, as con- 
trasted with $80 per child in 1914. This school cost, $100 per 
pupil for the entire school system, is especially significant because 
Montclair, proceeding deliberately upon the principle that the 
higher grades shall not be allowed to absorb undue proportions of 
available funds, sets aside an unusually large share of appropria- 
tions for the elementary and junior high school grades. It is 
estimated that the senior high school costs are $115 per pupil, 
while the corresponding costs in the junior high schools reach $95. 

THREE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

The entire school system is upon the six-three-three plan. To 
one who is especially interested in noting how the "lost two years, " 
the seventh and eighth grades, are "saved" by being joined with 
the ninth grade in separate junior high schools, the Montclair 
experiment is significant because of the contrasting organizations 
represented by the three junior high schools. The first, Mount 
Hebron, is merely a ninth grade added to one of the elementary 
schools. Since college preparation is the chief goal of the pupils 
in attendance at this building, there is no attempt to maintain a 
commercial or an industrial department. Pupils desiring these 
courses are transferred to one of the other junior high schools. 
Basement rooms provide adequate facilities for the small amount 
of shopwork required in the academic course. The gymnasium 
is one of the best in the city, while abundant playground space is 
provided for carrying out the requirements of the state physical 
training law. A small house acquired with a recent purchase of 
adjacent land is used as a laboratory for domestic science. Here 
girls learn homemaking under conditions approximately normal. 
The second junior high school occupies the entire first floor of 
a very complete and elaborate building in the center of the city 
which houses also the senior high school. The two schools are 
maintained with separate schedules, but with a plan of articulated 
instruction by which the same staff teaches both schools. The 
building for these two schools is very complete and modern, possess- 
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ing extensive and elaborately equipped shops, domestic science 
rooms, laboratories, two gymnasiums, a library, a model house 
adjoining, and an unusually attractive outdoor theater. 

The third, the Hillside Junior High School, is a distinct school 
unit, located in buildings adjoining one of the principal elementary 
schools of the city. This school has a separate heating plant and 
shops moderately equipped and separate from the main building. 
One feature of this school not especially emphasized in the others 
is the evident attempt to equip each classroom to serve as a labora- 
tory or workshop. Built-in cases well filled with books are con- 
spicuous. Evidently collateral and supplementary reading is carried 
on under the teacher's direction in this school, as contrasted with 
a very carefully worked out central library for study in the senior 
high school building. 

When the junior high school idea was inaugurated in Montclair 
in 1915, Superintendent Don C. Bliss felt confident that the 
combination of the junior and senior high schools would serve best 
to bridge the gap between the two institutions. But the close 
articulation of the two in one plant and with one instructional 
staff discloses several difficulties. First, there is the matter of 
dicipline: apparently the younger pupils cannot wisely use the 
larger measure of freedom accorded to older students. Second, 
serious program difficulties appear. The longer class period, 
deemed imperative for combining study and recitation in the 
lower grades, cannot be satisfactorily administered in Grades X, 
XI, and XII. It seems impossible with a joint teaching force to 
maintain class periods of different length for the two schools. 
Third, since the junior high school district is small enough to 
permit all pupils to go home for lunch, many of them are inclined 
to return early and become troublesome about the building, while 
the senior high school is in session. At present this difficulty is 
partially met by giving to the junior high school pupils a noon 
period of an hour and a half and forbidding them to return until 
one-thirty o'clock. Fourth, and most important, the upper-grade 
pupils resent the presence in their building of seventh and eighth- 
grade children, while the latter continually ape the former to the 
severe detriment of school morale. 
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Objections somewhat analogous and almost as serious obtain 
against the addition of a ninth grade to an ordinary elementary 
school. Especially noticeable in the Mount Hebron building is 
the apparent self-satisfaction of ninth-grade pupils, who feel them- 
selves superior to the little children in the lower grades. Moreover, 
both of the combination plans deny the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades the privilege, so important in developing suitable school 
unity and solidarity, of feeling that they are citizens in a small 
community of their own, whose maintenance at a high grade of 
activity and of order rests upon themselves alone. 

As a result of the experience with two junior high schools articu- 
lated with other units, and with one junior high school physically 
and instructionally a distinct unit in itself, Montclair is unequivoc- 
ally committed to the latter organization. Building plans for the 
city contemplate three distinct junior high schools. The city is 
roughly a long narrow rectangle, extending north and south about 
three miles and east and west about one mile. Present plans will 
retain the senior high school in the geographical center of the city, 
will retain also the present Hillside Junior High School a little to 
the south of the center, and will develop two new junior high 
schools — one in the east and one in the south sections of the city. 

TEACHING STAFF 

Teachers in Montclair junior high schools are mature men and 
women of wide experience in teaching, having a high average of 
both academic and professional training. The primary qualifica- 
tion upon which teachers are chosen is wide experience in the 
grades; teachers with elementary-school experience are preferred 
in recognition of the fact that adolescent boys and girls are very 
much more like children than they are like adults. There is a 
state requirement that junior high school teachers for ninth-grade 
classes shall be normal-school graduates or have two years of 
college training. The authorities welcome extension work for 
their instructional staff. The superintendent, desperate for a 
suitable teacher of French, sent an excellent teacher of English to 
France for study and ultimately transferred her to the French 
department. Of the teachers who work in Grades VII, VIII, and 
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IX, twelve have had college training or its equivalent, twenty- 
four have had normal training in addition to some college work, 
nine have had previous high-school experience, twenty-eight have 
had previous elementary-school experience. The maximum junior 
high school salary for women is $2,100, $300 less than the senior 
high school maximum for women; for men in the junior high 
school the maximum is $2,550, as contrasted with $3,200 for similar 
positions in the senior high school. 

With an instructional staff of this level the school policy of 
Montclair deliberately leaves the individual teachers free to make 
their contributions to school success as their ingenuity prompts. 
Freedom to exercise their own originality after they are acquainted 
with the educational aims is the keynote of administration through- 
out the entire system. Bulletins of instruction are issued from time 
to time; efficient supervisors maintain a fair degree of uniformity 
of procedure; frequent tests check up the work; teachers are some- 
times summoned for conference; but all this is subsidiary to the 
fundamental principle that teachers are placed upon their own 
responsibility. The type of training in service which is receiving 
a thorough tryout in Montclair is insistence that every teacher be 
actively experimenting in the solution of one or more problems in 
some line of progressive instruction. 

INSTRUCTIONAL IDEALS 

The general principle of instruction throughout the junior high 
schools may be stated both negatively and positively. Negatively 
stated, that principle is: carry on no school activity merely for 
the sake of carrying on that activity; positively stated: so far as 
possible, give to every school activity the immediate motivation 
that lies in the value of a finished product. So large a part is 
played by this principle in Montclair 's endeavor to "save the lost 
years" that a number of examples from various school enterprises 
may be in place. 

In the shops there is no manual training of the old order. 
Conspicuous by their absence are the gimcracks, toy furniture, 
and silly baubles produced in shops of earlier days. Boys make 
furniture in the form of desks that can be used, of step ladders that 
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can be sold. Interesting here is the point insisted upon in the 
case of all articles made for sale. If step ladders can be purchased 
for an amount smaller than their actual costs in the shops, they 
are dropped from the curriculum. Moreover, the expense is care- 
fully estimated by figuring the time of the boys, the time of the 
shop instructor, and the cost of materials. Girls construct work- 
baskets for their mothers and garments for themselves. In the 
domestic science kitchens they make bread in "family-size" 
proportions and concoct desserts that are immediately consumed 
in the school lunchrooms. The girls do not putter at the theory 
of canning; they actually can goods for their own homes. One 
art class prepared attractive calendar prints for 1921, and sold 
them all for a respectable addition to the class treasury. The 
children themselves see the disposition of their products in practical 
utility. Great care is taken, however, to prevent either shop or 
domestic science work from degenerating into the mere drudgery 
or routine of preparing many articles of the order described. 

At this point it is in place to say that Montclair is not labor- 
ing under the delusion that vocational subjects in the junior high 
school are especially significant in the matter of vocational guidance 
or "tryout." The experiences even in diversified shop activities 
are too meager to constitute a tryout. Moreover, many of the 
children who take the work have no intention of entering a life- 
career in manual training or domestic science. Placing little 
faith in the vocational guidance urge for this work, Montclair 
believes that diversified shop activities are justified by the concrete 
experiences with tools, with materials, with productive activities 
and by experiences in the ordinary processes performed con- 
stantly by men and women in the routine of daily living. 

The value of a product is estimated also in terms of children's 
play instincts. In the school museums are many water motors 
that will run sewing machines, beautiful miniature yachts, many 
of which are made to compete in a yacht race each spring, motor 
boats, steam engines, telegraph sets, kitchen knives made out of 
scrap iron, dozens of ball bats and dumb bells, and scores of other 
objects, into the making of which has entered the motivation of 
both pleasure and utility on the part of the boys and girls. In 
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fact, a visitor feels that in this museum he is in a child's paradise. 
About forty "boys' rooms," strung up with wires, and filled with 
bells, and boats, and similar ingenious inventions have been brought 
together in one large room and placed in systematic order. 

In the shops every boy seems to feel that his job, and he knows 
what he is doing and why, is like fixing up a wireless with a neighbor 
boy, getting ready for a race, or making something to earn money. 
Shops and domestic science rooms are boy and girl "making-things" 
rooms; in rooms set apart for such purposes children would enjoy 
working in their own homes. Naturally it is easy in shop and 
kitchen work to find illustrations of this principle of motivating 
school activities by the pleasure and satisfaction in the immediate 
products. And the same principle motivates other activities. 
Boys in mechanical drawing laboratories are not copying plates, 
but are making genuine mechanical drawings. The superintendent 
needed a plot of the two blocks upon which the Hillside school 
stands; ninth-grade boys with steel tape made a plot exact enough 
for the builders. When an old school building was to be remodeled 
for administrative offices, boys from the mechanical drawing 
classes made designs which were literally taken and used by the 
builders. 

All articles made in the shops are first planned in the drawing 
laboratory. Does a lad desire to make a telegraph key out of 
scrap iron? His work begins in mechanical drawing. Racing 
yachts are elaborately designed before they are made; designs 
precede basket-weaving and dressmaking for the girls. The 
practice of instruction in all the manual arts subjects apparently 
carries out the theory stated by Snedden: 

In general, then, we may expect practical arts education, as developed 
for children upwards of twelve years of age, to result in products that shall 
appeal to their producers as valuable — valuable as satisfying instincts of 
curiosity and construction, as providing facilities for play, as enrichment of 
the home, as adding to the equipment of the school community. 1 

The practical working out of this principle in the general science 
laboratories results from the specific direction given teachers: 
"Allow boys and girls to proceed in any direction, to any extent, 

'David Snedden, Vocational Education, p. 495. New York: Macmillan Co., 1920 
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in any individual constructive projects that appeal to them." 
The only apparent demand is that their inclination shall have a 
sensible destination in view, and that it shall proceed by systematic 
steps to its conclusion. Under expert guidance the pupils must 
go somewhither and get somewhere. Theoretically a boy can 
spend an entire year on aeroplanes or wireless. But he must 
read and study scientific articles in his line and must show definite 
progress with his constructive work and in his scientific thinking. 
Does a visitor remark upon the apparent absence of the usual 
equipment in these laboratories? He is informed that there is 
little permanent apparatus because the children either bring in 
equipment or make it when needed. In every general science 
class there is a weekly "free" period in which pupils report upon 
any scientific topic of their choice; they are required to be ready 
to answer questions and to defend conclusions. At stated inter- 
vals each reports to his classmates the progress he has made both 
in his knowledge and in his construction of his own individual 
major project. Each pupil keeps an elaborate individual note- 
book with full records of his experiments. Only a modicum of 
common activities is maintained through the use of a textbook 
and general experiments which the entire class performs. 

CORRELATING THE ACTIVITIES OF VARIOUS CLASSROOMS 

Apparent in the paragraphs immediately preceding is a second 
general instructional principle running through Grades VII, VIII, 
and IX; it is the endeavor to correlate the activities of various 
subjects. On this order is the carry-over from designing rooms 
to shops and domestic science rooms. In a box-making course 
of the industrial arts department, a store is maintained which sells 
all materials by a regular plan of exchange through the use of paper 
money. Each child keeps her own accounts; representatives make 
out individual bills and prepare formal statements for the board 
of education. When the school prepares a pageant, English classes 
write the lines; music classes provide the music; drawing classes 
make plans for the scenes; designing and sewing classes construct 
the costumes; manual arts classes take charge of lighting and 
staging. A less pretentious illustration of correlation is seen in 
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classes of stenography, in which the lesson is preceded by a brief 
lesson in English. 

Even in traditional subjects like English and civics instruction 
is vitally of present-day current interests. Topical recitations 
observed in one ninth-grade civics class included spirited discussion 
upon the quarantine in New York, President Harding's tariff pro- 
gram, the destruction of a large grain elevator in Chicago, and 
Secretary Hughes and the Supreme Court Justiceship. A seventh- 
grade geography class, having visited in a body an exhibit prepared 
by a class in a neighboring normal school, was displaying with great 
pride an elaborate exhibit of South American products, arranged 
by countries. For the exhibit in behalf of each of the countries 
one or more children had been responsible through weeks of prepa- 
ration. Utility, correlation, publicity, and permanence are four 
motivating forces which predominate in all the instructional work 
of the middle schools. 

The two principles of instruction — work motivated by the 
play value and the utility value of the product, either or both — 
and correlation of activities in various school endeavors apparently 
are Montclair's major answers to the problem of saving the lost 
upper-grade years. In fact, individual initiative in constructive 
workmanship, on the part of teachers and pupils working together 
in laboratories rather than recitation rooms, is the keynote of these 
junior high schools. The constant endeavor is to create life- 
contacts in all subjects. Good teaching of traditional subjects 
filled with fresh and interesting content is the goal set for Grades 
VII, VIII, and IX. An outstanding feature is attention to the 
individual pupil in strictly school tasks, while maintaining a social 
solidarity in school organization, recreations, and other social 
events. 

THE CURRICULUM 

Emphasis has been put upon good teaching embodying the 
two principles named, because the observer witnesses a curriculum 
which on paper is distinctly conservative. It is fair to say that 
the conservatism named is largely nominal rather than real. The 
courses are rich in content; modern languages are taught by the 
direct method ; mathematics combines arithmetic with algebra and 
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geometry; the social sciences are stressed; and in all departments 
materials of instruction are modified to suit the capacities of 
groups of varying abilities. 

The seventh or "tryout" year has the following constants: 
English 5, arithmetic 5, geography with history 5, physical train- 
ing, hygiene, recreation 5, practical arts 5, the first semester in 
wood, the second in metal, and music 1. Electives occupy from 
4 to 6 periods, including extra English 4, foreign language 4, and 
extra practical arts 2. The amount and quality of electives taken 
by the individual pupil depend upon achievement tests and ability 
grouping as described below, effected at the end of the sixth grade. 

The differentiation of courses provided in the seventh grade for 
children who take a foreign language, as contrasted with those who 
take extra English, greatly assists in separating the brighter from 
the duller pupils in the ability grouping to be described. An 
almost invariable rule, to which exceptions are made only in extreme 
cases, is that a pupil's English must be reasonably good if he is to 
be allowed to elect a foreign language. Almost invariably those 
who take extra English in the two lower years enter the commercial 
or industrial electives of the ninth grade, while the foreign language 
pupils enter the academic electives of the final year. 

The eighth, or "settlement" year, has the same constants and 
the same electives as the seventh, except that the social science 
work now is called American history and civics, while in practical 
arts either wood or metal-work may be elected in the first semester, 
with printing in the second. 

The ninth, or "advance," year differentiates into three curricula: 







NINTH YEAR 




Academic 

English 
Algebra 
Civics 


Periods 
Weekly 

S 

5 

5 


Commercial 

Period; 
Weeklj 

English s 
Bookkeeping 5 
Civics 5 


Industrial 
» Periods 
Weekly 

English 5 
Applied mathematics 5 
Civics 5 


Physical training 
Music 


3 

1 


Physical training 3 
Music 1 


Physical training 3 
Practical arts 4 




19 


19 


Drawing, mechanical 

and free hand 2 
Music 1 



25 
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Elect not more than eight 


Elect not more than eight 


Elect not more than 


periods* 




periods 


five periods 


Latin (begun or con 


L- 


Stenography and type- 


General science 5 


tinued) 


5 or 3 


ing S 


Practical arts 4 


French (begun or 




General science 5 


French (begun or 


continued) 


5 or 3 


French (begun or 


continued) 5 or 3 


General science 


5 


continued) 5 or 3 




Practical arts 


4 


Practical arts 4 




Drawing 


2 


Drawing 2 





♦Latin is required in the A.B. degree in college; it is not a requirement of the technical or 
scientific colleges. 

In the ninth grade, practical arts, which is entirely elective, 
is chosen by about 25 per cent of the pupils, who take either manual 
arts or domestic science after the required work of the seventh and 
eighth years. Boys concentrate for the year in wood-, metal-, or 
printing-work as they elect; girls exercise similar choice among 
various branches of domestic science, carrying on their activities 
in separate model houses. 

ABILITY GROUPING 

To sixth-grade classes in several elementary schools, which 
will constitute the seventh grade of the Hillside school, are given 
general intelligence tests and achievement tests in reading, spelling, 
and arithmetic. The results of these tests determine the first 
rough classification of the seventh grade into ability groups. 
Shortly after the seventh-grade classes are organized, the junior 
high school evaluates its preliminary classification by means of 
the Terman Group Tests, the Haggerty Intelligence Tests, and the 
Stanford Revision of Binet-Simon Scale. The individual test is 
given to pupils who have ranked very high or very low in the group 
tests, or upon request of the teacher to whom a pupil is assigned. 
After a reasonable period of experimentation, the classes are rear- 
ranged to provide for approximate uniformity, thus utilizing 
teachers' judgments in addition to the objective data of tests. 
The practical working out of ability grouping may be seen from an 
example. The tests given to sixty pupils assigned two to a higher 
grade; seven to a higher section of the same grade; five to a lower 
section of the same grade; and demoted two to the sixth grade. 
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Schedules were rearranged for six to give them more practical 
arts and less academic work; six were assigned to special classes. 

INDIVIDUAL DIAGNOSIS 

Examples of individual diagnosis indicate how troublesome 
pupils are treated. A ninth-grade girl was failing in Latin, French, 
and algebra. Her mother requested that she be tested. Her physi- 
cal age was fifteen and one-half years, her mental age seventeen and 
one-half, her Intelligence Quotient 114. Her failure was apparently 
due to excessive shyness. When her teachers explained her superior 
native ability, she began to work with the spirit: "I can do this; 
therefore, I must." Her French and Latin rose from E to B. A 
seventh-grade boy failing in all his subjects showed physical age 
thirteen and one-half, mental age thirteen, and Intelligence Quo- 
tient 95. He had not become adjusted in the larger school with 
its departmental work. He was left in the seventh grade and placed 
for all his work in the care of one teacher. A girl rated in seventh 
grade as of average ability was receiving fair marks, but not doing 
well enough to please her parents. Upon their request she was 
tested, found to rate in physical age twelve and one-half, mental 
age fifteen and two-thirds, and Intelligence Quotient 127. She was 
advanced a grade in English and in mathematics, and was allowed 
to substitute history for geography. By similar adjustments she 
will complete the junior grades in two years. At midyears in the 
eighth grade she was receiving higher marks than she ever received 
in the sixth or seventh grade. 

These examples serve to indicate how special cases, of either 
high or low ability, are diagnosed and adjusted in their school 
tasks in order that they may progress at their maximum, while 
receiving the instruction which seems best suited for their personal 
interests and attainments. No subnormal classes belong to the 
Hillside school, although one class of subnormal girls about sixteen 
years of age is housed in the building, doing sixth-grade work in 
charge of a teacher from the adjoining elementary school. This 
is strictly a non-departmental class, in charge of one especially 
able teacher, for all subjects except manual training and physical 
culture. Similar classes are organized for the very slowest pupils 
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in the seventh and eighth grades. In 1921-22 an attempt is to be 
made to organize in the seventh grade one class of the extra 
English group who have the greatest capacity. Pupils showing 
exceptional capacity in the ninth grade, by taking extra work, may 
gain enough credits to meet the senior high school requirements 
in two years. It should be added that a comprehensive plan of 
promotion by subjects allows all especially bright pupils in any 
grade to advance as rapidly as they are able. 

STUDENT CONTROL AND DISCIPLINE 

No feature of this school system is more impressive to a visitor 
than the deportment of the pupils. Especially noticeable are the 
excellent results in the senior and junior high schools of the central 
building. Upon the principle "maximum freedom with order- 
liness, " playground, halls, and classrooms are characterized by the 
absence of obstructive formal regulations. Except for fire drills 
there are no rigid "passing" rules; children move quietly but 
freely through the corridors, having caught the spirit of freedom 
under self-direction, and manifest apparent pleasure in maintain- 
ing the dignity of their school city. Not once, but five times 
during a half-day in this building, the writer was offered courteous 
and pleasing attention, not by student officers, but by pupils whom 
he casually met in the hall. 

The central school has for the junior grades a student council 
of ten, nominated and elected by the pupils. All of them sit on 
the platform with the principal during assembly periods, the 
president presiding in all but devotional exercises. Five com- 
mittees complete the organization: a Home and Grounds Com- 
mittee, an Assembly Committee, a Civics Committee for patriotic 
days, color guard, and the like, a Business Committee for social 
functions, and a Session-Room Committee for each home room. 
The student council, in company with the principal, visits other 
schools in Montclair and in neighboring cities. 

The Hillside school has a similar student council with standing 
committees, each committee sponsored by a faculty adviser. 
Rotary membership insures for a large number of children train- 
ing in civic leadership. Change of membership takes place every 
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month, with semiannual change of superior officers as well as of 
faculty advisers. A pupil who violates any rule of the school, or 
is discourteous, is reported to his room-teacher. A second offense 
brings a summons to appear before the appropriate committee, 
or even before the council. Grave offenses are dealt with by the 
principal. Student control extends to the classroom, the group 
officers assuming charge in the absence of the teacher. The 
principal testifies that the training involved in this form of social 
control develops in the pupils initiative, leadership, and, as one 
pupil aptly said, in "followship." 

PHYSICAL TRAINING, HEALTH, HYGIENE, RECREATION 

The New Jersey law requires health activities three times a 
week for every child from kindergarten to college, and insists that 
this is the only subject that must be passed for promotion. To 
physical training every other subject must yield if necessary. 
Moreover, by state law, classes must meet regularly as units three 
times a week and must not be mixed. While the actual administra- 
tion of this stringent requirement must be very lax in many com- 
munities, Montclair apparently is living up to it in both letter and 
spirit. The director of physical training in charge of health and 
hygiene sees to it that the gymnasiums are occupied practically 
all the time under competent instruction, in group games, setting- 
up exercises, and calisthenics; all is supplemented by elaborate 
provisions for out-of-door sports, games, and various forms of 
supervised play. It is impossible to describe in detail the elabor- 
ate system of interclass competitions in which girls compete in 
drills and dances, and boys in games. There are separate gym- 
nastic meets for girls of the junior high schools, and regularly 
scheduled games in captain-ball, volley-ball, indoor baseball, field 
hockey, tennis, and the like. 

The year 1920 brought about the organization of a city physical 
training department with a single director for all agencies making 
for the physical well-being of the children. The director super- 
vises all physical training teachers, school physicians, and nurses; 
and he also supervises all athletics. Recreation clubs are organ- 
ized in every building, one each for boys and for girls. Faculty 
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supervisors for these clubs are allowed a moderate addition to their 
salary. The clubs meet weekly, immediately after the close of 
school. 

A special campaign against malnutrition, recently described at 
length by the superintendent, 1 singled out every child in the schools 
who was more that 7 per cent underweight; from 21 to 33 per cent 
in the various schools fell in this classification, about 1,200 out of a 
total enrolment of 5,000 children. In every classroom a large 
chart gave publicity to the needs of all pupils, with gold stars for 
normal weight, red stars for underweight, and blue for overweight. 
Each pupil was given a corresponding star for his report card. The 
motto was a gold star for every child in Montclair. Results were 
gratifying. The maximum change for the better in one school was 
from 25 per cent underweight to 9 per cent. 

In all respects, as in the health program, the three junior high 
schools of Montclair appear to be intimately articulated with the 
lower grades and with the senior school. In fact, a visitor carries 
away the impression that these junior schools are far more inter- 
ested in enriching the educational experiences of their pupils than 
they are in establishing a name and place for themselves as distinct 
units in this city system. Working with nothing very elaborate 
or unique in the way of equipment, they stress decidedly the 
exploration of children's tastes and capacities, endeavoring in every 
subject to give instruction which may be called individualized. 

1 D. C. Bliss, "Malnutrition, a School Problem," Elementary School Journal, 
XXI (March, 1021), 515-21. 



